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upon the ethical and religious problems connected with the human soul. 
Furthermore, frankly assuming that the psychological problem ■ ' must 
contain at least in nuce a philosophy," the book makes no effort to separate 
what are ordinarily called scientific matters from what is commonly rele- 
gated to the philosopher. Hence, theory of knowledge, metaphysics, eth- 
ics, religion, anatomy, physiology, biology, and psychology — all pass and 
repass through the pages with little differentiation. 

The book should, perhaps, be judged by its probable effect upon the pop- 
ular audience for which it was evidently intended. If so, one cannot help 
wondering whether the chosen field is not too broad, and whether the pro- 
gress of the writer's mind toward his conclusions is not too rapid and sum- 
mary. The technical reader, at least, is sure to be annoyed by the discon- 
tinuity of the discussion, and by the almost unrelieved dogmatism of method. 
The particular standpoint of the volume is psycho-physical parallelism car- 
ried out to the extent of making the entire universe psychical as well as phys. 
ical. Its general philosophic standpoint may be gathered from the following 
passage : ' ' The main error of metaphysicism is the vicious habit of meta- 
physical philosophers to start with postulates. They take a very broad ab- 
stract idea, such as the ' absolute, ' or • being, ' or • deity, ' or ' God, ' or • the 
Infinite, ' and consider it an actual reality. Upon this abstract idea they 
build with more or less ability and boldness a complete system of other ab- 
stract ideas, and when it is finished they call it a philosophy. As a matter 
of course, every philosopher builds a philosophy of his own. Why should 
he not ? The building-material of castles-of-air is inexpensive — extremely 
inexpensive ! ... It is the rock of positive facts on which the proud gal- 
leys of metaphysicism strike before they sink into the realm of the unfath- 
omable. The ship that there founders is irredeemably wrecked." 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By Wilfrid Rich- 
mond. London, Edward Arnold, 1900. — pp. xix, 219. 
The primary object of this book is to combat individualism, and to main- 
tain the doctrine that the true life of man consists in social usefulness. 
' ' My enterprise, ' ' the author says, " is a kind of philosophical socialism. 
I wish to claim as the due of the social fellowship capacities which are 
usually treated as prerogatives of the individual ' ' (Preface). He lays stress 
on the facts that morality is preeminently a social affair, that duty is a social 
relation, and that many of our strongest desires are of social origin. *• This 
view of duty and the moral life of men as a social fact," he remarks, " has 
predominated of late. The moral life is viewed, not so much as an indi- 
vidual doing his duty, obeying his individual conscience, satisfying his 
social instincts and the like ; the moral life is viewed rather as the social 
life " (p. 59). From these principles it necessarily follows that any attempt 
on the part of the individual to make his own welfare or advancement his 
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exclusive object in life is wrong, and therefore, individualism, as the ruling 
principle of life, must be rejected. 

With nearly all that Mr. Richmond says on this subject I cordially agree, 
as I hold that the true aim of moral action is the universal good ; but I 
cannot agree with his method of reaching and supporting this doctrine. 
The doctrine itself is familiar enough, for it was the life and soul of the 
best moral teaching and the best moral practice of the ancient Greeks, and 
has been adopted more or less completely in the modern world wherever 
the Greek spirit has prevailed. Yet there is always need of restating the 
doctrine, and reinforcing the practice, in opposition to the selfishness which 
is only too natural to all men. Mr. Richmond's defense of the doctrine, 
however, seems to me to be vitiated, not only by some philosophical vagaries 
of a general character, but also by a certain extravagance in his mode of 
stating the doctrine, and in the reasoning by which he seeks to prove it. 

His book is professedly "an essay on personality as a philosophical 
principle." "The only legitimate principle of philosophy," he says, "is 
experience, of which philosophy professes to be the interpretation. But it 
is rash to assume that we know what we mean by experience without 
explicit statement and discussion. Some particular aspect of experience 
we are each of us sure to emphasize. It is well to describe clearly the 
aspect under which we are disposed to assert that experience should prima 
facie be viewed. This will be the philosophical principle ' ' (Preface). In 
another place, he remarks that "in philosophy, as elsewhere, it is the firs 
business of those who set themselves to the serious study of a subject, to 
deepen and define the vague and superficial meaning of terms borrowed by 
scientific and philosophical language from popular speech " (p. 13). These 
remarks about the need of definition in philosophy are eminently sound ; 
but unfortunately Mr. Richmond's practice does not square very well with 
his theory ; for he leaves us completely in the dark as to what he means 
by ' experience,' though he devotes a whole chapter to the subject, and re- 
peats the word till we are tired of the sight and sound of it. He says, 
however, that the vital element in experience is personality, and declares 
that to define and expand the meaning of this word ' personality ' is the 
purpose of this essay ; and so we are brought to the essential part of the 
discussion. 

' ' Personality in the individual, ' ' says Mr. Richmond, ' ' is the capacity 
for society, fellowship, communion ' ' ; but he is obliged to add that this 
definition of personality is in broad contrast with the current philosoph- 
ical view, which regards personality as essentially individual (p. 21). Now, 
that every person has the capacity for fellowship is too obvious to need 
pointing out, but to mistake this capacity for the whole of personality, or as 
its essence, is almost like turning it topsy-turvy. Fellowship is a relation 
between persons, and, therefore, without a number of separate persons to 
start with, fellowship and society could not exist. Fellowship, with all that 
it implies, is a result of bringing persons together, and after they are brought 
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together each personality remains as distinct and as individual as before. 
Mr. Richmond in his eagerness to emphasize the social side of life and the 
social character of duty, has mistaken a certain aspect of personality for its 
essence, and by his mode of treating the subject is, I fear, more likely to 
make opponents than converts. Moreover, his peculiar doctrine of per- 
sonality has led him astray in his theory of knowledge and of reality. 
Thus he affirms that the reality of things consists, not in the things them- 
selves, but in the connections and relations of things. This view, as he 
remarks, is like the Hegelian doctrine ; yet Mr. Richmond is not an 
Hegelian. He maintains, too, that knowledge itself is a collective thing 
and not an individual possession. "The assurance of truth," he tells 
us, "is an appeal to a collective standard" (p. 103) ; and again, in treat- 
ing of perception, he says : "When we perceive the fact, we perceive with 
the consciousness or, if you will, with the assumption, that it is a common 
perception of which our individual mind is the organ. . . . The idea of 
fact, i. <?., appears in ordinary experience as the creation of the collective 
mind : perception of fact, as an element in common experience, is percep- 
tion of the individual as the organ of the collective mind" (pp. 25, 26). 
Mr. Richmond even brings in the Christian doctrine of the trinity as evi- 
dence that personality in its highest form is a fellowship, a communion of 
persons (p. 17). 

The reader must not think, however, that there is nothing good in Mr. 
Richmond's book ; on the contrary, it contains many acute and interesting 
remarks, particularly in the chapters on the will and on emotion. For the 
greater part of the book is occupied with an account of the faculties of per- 
sonality, which are classified as feeling, will, intellect, and emotion. What 
Mr. Richmond means by feeling, which he sharply discriminates from 
emotion, I cannot quite make out ; but his treatment of the emotions, 
though brief, has much psychological merit. His prime mistake was in 
framing his theory of personality for polemical purposes as an offset to the 
doctrine of individualism, instead of by an impartial study of the fact itself ; 
and if, as he says, the assurance of truth can only be obtained by appeal 
to a collective standard, I fear that he will never obtain that assurance for 

his doctrine of personality. 

James B. Peterson. 

New Psychology. By J. P. Gordy. New York, Hinds & Noble, 1899. — 

pp. x, 402. 

When, in 1898, Professor Gordy' s unassuming little volume, Lessons in 
Psychology, appeared, it received a cordial welcome from the reading public. 
Although it was somewhat superficial in treatment, and not quite logical in 
arrangement, it possessed rare intrinsic merits, being untechnical, interest- 
ing, and practical. Within a year the book passed through four editions, 
and in due time was metamorphosed into a New Psychology. Why it 
should be called a " New Psychology," however, is not at once evident to 



